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THE  LINCOLN 
CELEBRATION 


The  observance  on  Friday 
of  last  week  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  birth  was  world- wide,  and  its 
interesting  features  were  so  many  that  it 
is  impossible  to  summarize  them.  In 
every  foreign  capital  there  were  meetings 
or  dinners,  and  foreigners  and  Americans 
joined  in  recognizing  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  foremost  American  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  In  this  country,  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Kentucky,  where  stood  the  humble 
cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  the  presence  of  a great 
audience,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a 
memorial,  and  delivered  an  address,  the 
keynote  of  which  was  the  attitude  of  Lin- 
coln towards  industrial  and  social  problems. 
Special  trains  brought  six  or  eight  thousand 
people  to  what  was,  in  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln’s father,  a pioneer  outpost.  The 
President  said  in  part : 


We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve  many 
social  and  industrial  problems,  requiring  to 
an  especial  degree  the  combination  of  in- 
domitable resolution  with  cool-headed  sanity. 
We  can  profit  by  the  way  in  which  Lincoln 
used  both  these  traits  as  he  strove  for  reform. 
We  can  learn  much  of  value  from  the  very 
attacks  which  following  that  course  brought 
upon  his  head,  attacks  alike  by  the  extrem- 
ists of  revolution  and  by  the  extremists  of 
reaction.  He  never  wavered  in  devotion  to 
his  principles,  in  his  love  for  the  Union,  and 
in  his  abhorrence  of  slavery.  Timid  and 
lukewarm  people  were  always  denouncing 
him  because  he  was  too  extreme,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  never  went  to  extremes — 
he  worked  step  by  step  ; and  because  of  this 
the  extremists  hated  and  denounced  him 
with  a fervor  which  now  seems  to  us  fantas- 
tic in  its  deification  of  the  unreal  and  the 
impossible. 

At  the  very  time  when  one  side  was  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  apostle  of  social  revolution 
because  he  was  against  slavery,  the  leading 
abolitionists  denounced  him  as  the  “ slave 
hound  of  Illinois.”  When  he  was  the  second 
time  candidate  for  President,  the  majority  of 
his  opponents  attacked  him  because  of  what 
they  termed  his  extreme  radicalism,  while  a 
minority  threatened  to  bolt  his  nomination 
because  he  was  not  radical  enough.  He  had 


continually  to  check  those  who  wished  to  go 
forward  too  fast,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
overrode  the  opposition  of  those  who  wished 
not  to  go  forward  at  all.  The  goal  was 
never  dim  before  his  vision,  but  he  picked 
his  way  cautiously,  without  either  halt  or 
hurry,  as  he  strode  toward  it,  through  such  a 
morass  of  difficulty  that  no  man  of  less  cour- 
age would  have  attempted  it,  while  it  would 
surely  have  overwhelmed  any  man  of  judg- 
ment less  serene. 


e 


AT  SPRINGFIELD 


At  Springfield,  Illinois, 
the  observances  of  the 
day  took  on  an  international  aspect ; 
while  the  presence  of  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  standing  silent  beside  the  sar- 
cophagus in  which  the  body  of  his  father 
rests,  gave  the  day  a touch  of  that  inti- 
mate affection  in  which  Lincoln  is  held. 
The  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jusserand, 
spoke  of  Lincoln  as  France  regards  him, 
and  described  the  sadness  which  fell  upon 
that  country  in  the  terrible  days  that 
followed  the  assassination  : 


When  the  catastrophe  happened,  there 
were  no  more  differences  and  the  whole 
French  nation  was  united  in  feeling.  From 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who  telegraphed 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  to  the  humblest  workman, 
the  emotion  was  the  same ; a wave  of  sym- 
pathy covered  the  country,  such  a one  as  was 
never  seen.  A subscription  was  opened  to 
have  a medal  struck  and  a copy  in  gold  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  order  that  it  might 
be  a truly  national  offering,  it  was  decided 
that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  subscribe 
more  than  two  cents.  The  necessary  money 
was  collected  in  an  instant,  and  the  medal 
was  struck,  bearing  these  memorable  words : 
“Dedicated  by  French  democracy  to  Lin- 
coln, honest  man,  who  abolished  slavery,  re- 
established the  Union,  saved  the  Republic, 
without  veiling  the  statue  of  Liberty.” 

Mr.  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador  and 
the  foremost  writer  on  American  institu- 
tions, recalled  the  surprise  which  was  felt 
at  Oxford  when  Lincoln  was  nominated, 
and  how  slowly  it  dawned  upon  Europeans 
in  the  first  days  of  the  war  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  no  ordinary  man ; and  he 
recalled  also  the  shock  of  horror  and  grief 
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that  thrilled  all  Britain  when  Lincoln  fell 
by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin  : 

We  in  England  already  felt  then  that  a 
great  as  well  as  a good  man  had  departed, 
though  it  remained  for  later  years  to  enable 
us  all  (both  you  here  and  the  other  hemi- 
sphere) fully  to  appreciate  his  greatness. 
Both  among  you  and  with  us  his  fame  has 
continued  to  rise  till  he  has  now  become  one 
of  the  grandest  figures  whom  America  has 
given  to  world  history  to  be  a glory  first  of 
this  country,  then  also  of  mankind. 

Later  in  the  day.  Senator  Dolliver  spoke 
on  the  career  of  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Bryan 
on  Lincoln  as  an  orator. 

m 

In  the  city  of  New  York 

IN  NEW  YORK  ,i  r 

AND  ELSEWHERE  thcrc  wcrc  rcadiogs  from 

Lincoln’s  writings  and 
musical  features  in  every  public  school  in 
the  morning,  and  addresses  in  every-public 
school  in  the  evening.  At  the  great  meet- 
ing in  Cooper  Union,  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
delivered  his  famous  address  just  before 
his  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  Mayor 
McClellan  opened  the  meeting  by  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Choate,  who  presided,  and  Dr. 
Abbott,  who  delivered  the  chief  address,  de- 
fined Lincoln’s  attitude  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion as  revealed  by  his  recorded  speeches 
and  policies  as  to  the  matter  of  slavery, 
which  was  really  the  great  National  labor 
problem  of  his  day.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Mr.  Nye  gave  a very  impress- 
ive characterization  of  the  life  and  personal- 
ity of  the  great  leader,  and  a letter  was  read 
from  the  British  Ambassador  expressing 
the  deep  interest  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  occasion,  and  conveying  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  that  Government  with  the 
spirit  of  the  United  States  in  this  celebra- 
tion and  its  desire  to  share  in  paying  a 
tribute  of  honor  and  appreciation  to  the 
strength  and  simplicity  of  President  Lin- 
coln’s character,  which  not  only  conferred 
such  inestimable  benefits  upon  the  United 
States,  but  tended  to  promote  the  free- 
dom and  progress  of  the  human  race. 
Vice-President  Fairbanks  spoke  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  Vice-President-elect  at 
Harrisburg.  On  the  field  of  Gettysburg 
the  classical  address  of  Lincoln  was  re-read 
on  the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge.  There 
were  many  celebrations  in  Southern  cities, 
where  Lincoln  is  honored  as  the  best 
friend  the  South  had  in  her  time  of  need. 


IN  BOSTON  meeting  of  the  Massa- 

chusetts Legislature  in  Boston 
Senator  Lodge  reviewed  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln, and  spoke  at  length  of  the  criticism 
and  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjected  dur- 
ing the  trying  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
on  the  inevitable  growth  in  power  of  the 
Central  Government,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  no  State  should  have  a right  to  disre- 
gard a treaty  made  by  the  United  States. 
There  was  a great  meeting  in  the  evening 
at  Symphony  Hall,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  was  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  now  approaching  her  nine- 
tieth year,  whose  “ Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  ” was  perhaps  the  most  striking 
lyric  of  the  Civil  War,  and  who  read  the 
following  poem  in  a clear,  strong  voice : 

“ Through  the  dim  pageant  of  the  years 
A wondrous  tracery  appears  ; 

A cabin  of  the  Western  wild 
Shelters  in  sleep  a new-born  child. 

Nor  nurse,  nor  parent  dear  can  know 
The  way  those  infant  feet  must  go ; 

And  yet  a nation’s  help  and  hope 
Are  sealed  with  n that  horoscope 

Beyond  is  toil  for  daily  bread. 

And  thought,  to  noble  issues  led, 

And  courage,  arming  for  the  mom, 

For  whose  behest  this  man  was  born. 

A man  of  homely,  rustic  ways. 

Yet  he  achieves  the  forum’s  praise  ; 

And  'soon  earth’s  highest  meed  has  won 
The  seat  and  sway  of  Washington. 

No  throne  of  honors  and  delights; 
Distrustful  days  and  sleepless  nights, 

To  struggle,  suffer,  and  aspire. 

Like  Israel  led  by  cloud  and  fire. 

A treacherous  shot,  a sob  of  rest, 

A martyr’s  palm  upon  his  breast ; 

A welcome  from  the  glorious  seat 
Where  blameless  souls  of  heroes  meet. 

And,  thrilling  through  unmeasured  days, 

A song  of  gratitude  and  praise  ; 

A cry  that  all  the  earth  shall  heed. 

To  God,  who  gave  him  for  our  need.” 

There  were  fifty  public  meetings  in 
Chicago,  the  speaker  at  the  Auditorium 
being  President  Wilson,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, who  defined  Lincoln’s  type  of 
character  and  the  need  of  such  men  in 
this  country ; 

What  is  a “ man  of  the  people,”  judged  by 
the  standard  and  example  of  this  man?  He 
is  a man  with  his  rootage  deep  among 
the  people  of  no  class  or  specialized  kind, 
but  lifted  above  the  narrowness  and  limita- 
tions of  view  of  the  mass  by  the  insight  and 
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study  which  have  enabled  him  to  see  what 
they  did  not  see,  and  the  genius  which  has 
fitted  him  to  speak,  not  from  them  as  if  still 
one  of  them,  but  from  them  as  if  released  from 
what  holds  them  back  from  his  leadership, 

“ A nation  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one  ; 

And  they  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  all.” 
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TRIBUTES  OF  OTHER 
NATIONS 


One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  celebra- 
tion in  this  country  was 
the  presence  of  a group  of  distinguished 
representatives  of  other  nations,  all  friends 
of  America  and  admirers  of  Lincoln. 
Speaking  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  Baron  Taka- 
hira,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  rose  to  a 
height  which  reckless  agitators  for  race 
exclusion  on  race  lines  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  Nothing  could  be  in  more  strik- 
ing contrast  with  some  of  the  demagogic 
talk  of  the  last  few  weeks  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  (though  this  talk  does  not  represent 
the  sober  thought  of  the  people  of  that 
section)  than  the  Japanese  Ambassador’s 
warm  admiration  of  Lincoln  and  his  em- 
phasis on  the  Golden  Rule  in  diplomacy, 
which  Mr.  Hay  declared,  in  connection 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  the  brief- 
est expression  of  our  rule  of  conduct  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  Ambassador  declared 
that  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  is  replete 
with  every  kind  of  friendly  act  on  the  part 
of  this  country ; that  America  has  always 
been  specially  careful  in  its  selection  of  its 
representatives  in  Tokyo ; and  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  friendly  attitude,  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  deeply  endeared  to  the 
Japanese  people,  and  the  Japanese  people 
have  never  for  a moment  had  any  idea 
of  displeasing  Americans,  much  less  of 
waging  war  against  them.  He  called 
attention  also  to  the  harmony  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  as  regards  China 
and  the  Pacific,  and  closed  his  ad- 
dress with  words  that  ought  to  be  pub- 
hshed  in  every  part  of  the  United  States : 
“ Thus  we  have  been  using  every  effort, 
not  only  to  remove  all  possible  causes 
of  misunderstanding  and  conflict  between 
the  two  countries,  but  to  bring  about  a 
clear  and  definite  understanding  between 
the  two  countries  in  order  to  cement  the 
closest  bond  of  friendship  and  good  neigh- 
borhood.” 


One  of  the  documents 
PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  that  ought  to  be  in 

the  hands  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  that  which 
contains  the  report  of  the  Country  Life 
Commission  and  the  Message  of  the  Pres- 
ident transmitting  it.  The  document  is 
not  long,  but  it  is  one  of  great  moment, 
for  it  outlines  the  social  problem  that  con- 
fronts two-thirds  of  the  American  people. 
The  President  considers  that  problem 
under  three  heads — the  need  of  better 
farming,  the  need  of  better  business,  and 
the  need  of  better  living  on  the  farm. 
The  Government  is  already,  through  the 
Agricultural  Department,  doing  much  to 
promote  better  farming.  And  that  is  fun- 
damental ; for,  as  the  President  says, 
“ where  the  community  at  large  is  not 
financially  prosperous  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  a high  average  personal  and  com- 
munity ideal.”  This  is  a matter  for 
which  the  whole  Nation  should  have  a 
care.  “ I warn  my  countrymen,”  says 
the  President,  “ that  the  great  recent 
progress  made  in  city  life  is  not  a full 
measure  of  our  civilization  ; for  our  civil- 
ization rests  at  bottom  on  the  whole- 
someness, the  attractiveness,  and  the  com- 
pleteness, as  well  as  the  prosperity,  of  life 
in  the  country.”  To  promote  better  busi- 
ness and  better  living  on  the  farm  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  do  anything 
so  directly  as  it  can  to  promote  better 
farming  ; but  it  can  do  much  indirectly. 
It  can,  for  instance,  as  the  President  indi- 
cates, “ use  its  influence  and  the  machin- 
ery of  publicity  which  it  can  control  for 
calling  public  attention  to  <the  needs  and 
the  facts.”  He  urges,  therefore,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  become  in  fact 
a Department  of  Country  Life.  The 
immediate  needs  of  country  life  he  declares 
to  be,  co-operation  among  farmers,  a new 
kind  of  rural  schools,  better  means  of  com- 
munication, and  better  sanitation.  As  the 
President  implies,  it  is  not  the  crops  on 
the  farms  that  are  of  the  first  importance, 
but  the  people. 

m 


COUNTRY  LIFE  : THE 
COMMISSION’S  REPORT 


The  report  of  the 
Country  Life  Com- 
mission is  itself  so 
terse  that  a nummary  of  it  in  much  briefer 
space  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
Commissioners,  who  have  held  thirty 
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public  hearings  among  people  from  forty 
States  and  'I'erritories,  and  have  had  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  answers  to 
their  printed  questions,  have  not  received 
a dollar  of  the  public  money  for  their  work 
on  the  Commission.  Their  service  is  an 
expression  of  that  public  spirit  which  is  the 
richest  resource  that  any  Nation  can  have. 
The  principal  points  of  the  Commission’s 
report  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
outline  of  the  President’s  Message.  The 
Commission  enumerates  eleven  specific 
suggestions  for  Congressional  action  that 
have  been  sent  to  it,  such  as  the  encour- 
agement of  land  surveys,  the  establishment 
of  a highway  engineering  service  to  be  at 
the  call  of  the  States,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  ; it  also  groups 
remedies  under  the  general  term  of  an 
educative  campaign  to  spread  information 
on  the  whole  subject  of  rural  dife,  to 
quicken  the  sense  of  responsibility  for 
diversifying  farming  so  as  to  preserve  soil 
fertility  and  improve  rural  society,  to 
make  more  widespread  the  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  organization,  to  make 
more  general  the  farmer’s  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  farm 
laborer,  and  to  awaken  among  the  people 
generally  conscience  in  protecting  and 
developing  natural  scenery  and  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  open  country.  There  are, 
however,  three  great  movements  which 
the  Commission  calls  fundamental.  These 
are  worthy  of  quotation  in  full  : 

1.  Taking  stock  of  country  life. — There 
should  be  organized,  as  explained  in  the 
main  report,  under  the  government  leader- 
ship, a comprehensive  plan  for  an  exhaustive 
study  or  survey  of  all  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round the  business  of  farming  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  country,  in  order  to  take 
stock  of  our  resources  and  to  supply  the 
farmer  with  local  knowledge.  Federal  and 
State  governments,  agricultural  colleges  and 
other  educational  agencies,  organizations  of 
various  types,  and  individual  students  of  the 
problem,  should  be  brought  into  co-operation 
for  this  great  work  of  investigating  with 
minute  care  all  agricultural  and  country  life 
conditions. 

2.  Nationalized  extension  work. — Each 
State  college  of  agriculture  should  be  em- 
powered to  organize  as  soon  as  practicable 
a complete  department  of  college  extension, 
so  managed  as  to  reach  every  person  on  the 
land  in  its  State  with  both  information  and 
inspiration.  The  work  should  include  such 
forms  of  extension  teaching  as  lectures, 
bulletins,  reading  courses,  correspondence 
courses,  demonstration,  and  other  means  of 


reaching  the  people  at  home  and  on  their 
farms.  It  should  be  designed  to  forward 
not  only  the  business  of  agriculture,  but 
sanitation,  education,  home-making,  and  all 
interests  of  country  life. 

3.  A campaign  for  rural  progress. — We 
urge  the  holding  of  local,  State,  and  even 
National  conferences  on  rural  progress,  de- 
signed to  unite  the  interests  of  education, 
organization,  and  religion  into  one  forward 
movement  for  the  rebuilding  of  country  life. 
Rural  teachers,  librarians,  clergymen,  editors, 
physicians,  and  others  may  well  unite  with 
farmers  in  studying  and  discussing  the  rural 
question  in  all  its  aspects.  We  must  in  some 
way  unite  all  institutions,  all  organizations, 
all  individuals  having  any  interest  in  country 
life  into  one  great  campaign  for  rural 
progress. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  great 
value  of  existing  organizations  such  as 
libraries,  agricultural  societies,  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations,  and,  above 
all,  the  rural  churches ; and  it  urges 
the  development  of  greater  co-operation 
among  them.  Il  adds  that  there  is  a great 
call  for  leaders  among  farmers,  rural 
teachers,  and  the  rural  clergy.  The  Report 
and  the  Message  ought  to  have  the  widest 
circulation,  not  only  among  the  dwellers 
in  the  country  but  even  more  especially 
among  the  people  of  the  cities.  It  is  the 
urban  citizen  who  is  in  the  greatest  need 
of  information  on  the  subject ; and  he  is 
in  fact  as  much  concerned  with  proper 
rural  conditions  as  the  man  on  the  farm. 

B 


CAN  AN  ILLEGAL 
MONOPOLY  COLLECT  A DEBT  ? 


A decision  of 
considerable  sig- 
nificance in  the 
movement  to  regulate  monopolies  has  re- 
cently been  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  in  a case  in 
which  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany was  plaintiff  against  a wholesale 
dealer  in  wall  paper.  The  Continental 
Wall  Paper  Company,  which  we  under- 
stand has  since  been  dissolved,  was  a con- 
cern which  controlled,  through  a number  of 
manufacturing  companies,  the  production 
of  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  wall  paper 
manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States. 
By  a complicated  scheme  of  contracts 
this  wall  paper  trust  made  it  impossible 
for  any  wholesale  dealer  to  remain  in 
business  except  by  dealing  exclusively  with 
itself.  The  defendant  wholesale  dealer 
in  this  case  had  made  a contract  with  the 
trust,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  contract 
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Consumption  is  iargely  spread  by  sputum 

The  importance  of  disinfection  is  evinced  by  the  results  obtained 
at  the  Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives,  the  finest  institution  of  the  kind 
in  New  York.  A cut  of  the  sun  parlor  is  shown  and  a letter  from  the 
late  President  quoted. 


TbeOdorlessDisinibotant 

A colorless  liquid,  which  instantly  destroys  foul  odors  and  disease  breeding  matter.  When 
diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water  for  household  use,  it  costs  less  than  5 cents  a quart.  Sold 
everywhere  in  quart  bottles.  Prepared  only  by  Henry  B.  Platt,  New  York  and  Montreal.  A 
new  illustrated  book  with  valuable  sanitary  information  mailed  free.  Address  42  Cliff  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dusty  or  damp  corners  and  cracks — nooks  behind  plumbing  and  all  spots  that  can’t  be  reached  by  the 
scrubbing-brush,  should  be  freely  sprinkled  with  a mixture  of  one  (1)  part  Platt’s  Chlorides  and  ten  (10) 
parts  of  water,  by  means  of  a whisCbroom.  Its  use  costs  nothing  by  preventing  sickness. 


Platts  Chlorides. 


SUN  PARLOR  IN  BROOKLYN  HOME  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES 


• “We  have  used  Platt’s  Chlorides  in  the  Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  find  it  not  only  a comfort  but  a necessity.  Through  its  use 
we  defy  ‘ the  germs  ’ to  make  any  inroads  on  the  nurses  and  employees  who  are  in 
constant  attendance  upon  the  sick,  one  hundred  of  whom  are  now  in  the  institution. 
One  nurse  has  been  there  well  on  to  ten  years,  a second  almost  as  long,  and  not  one 
person  ever  employed  in  the  Home  has  developed  lung  trouble.” — Mrs.  S.  V.  White, 
President,  Kingston  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


